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Summer Camp Croes Into 


Winter 
B 


y 


Quarters 


EDITH W. CONANT 


Training Advisor, 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 


in recent years over the need for ex- 

tending the results of a summer in camp 
into the year-around life of the boy or girl. Dr. 
Hedley S. Dimock tells us that no problem of 
the summer camp could be attacked with more 
productiveness than this one. This article is 
not an attempt to say anything new, for many 
enlightened camp directors have been thinking 
these things for years. Dr. Ernest Osborne’s 
article on “Home Again—So What?” in THE 
CAMPING MAGAZINE for October, 1937, gave us 
further food for thought. This is merely a 
restatement of what we know to be true, an 
appeal for a renewed, concerted attack on the 
question and a suggestion of some concrete ac- 
tivities as possible vehicles for achieving our 
aims. Just as a decade or so ago we had to 
repeat, over and over, our belief in camping as 
a force in education, just so now we must con- 
stantly repeat what that education is for and 
how lasting are its effects. 


A ite nodding of heads has been noted 


Possibly we might attack the matter from a 
different angle and get a new slant on ourselves 
and the problem. We have been prone to won- 
der how we can make this rich educational 
experience we have offered our camper have a 
lasting effect on his behavior and attitude after 
he has returned to the less exciting atmosphere 
of his home, school, and community. We know 
we have had an unusual opportunity to help 
develop an integrated personality through sat- 
isfying group activities and individual guid- 
ance. We hope our camper is happier, healthier, 
more socialized, and probably considerably 
more skillful than when he came to us. We are 
puzzled as to why so many of these things 
Oiten seem to fade after the first few months 
of his return. 


We all suspect it is because camp is, or can 
be, an isolated experience—too remote from 





everyday living to have a permanent influence 
on the individual’s ordinary behavior. If we 
are to retain our status of educators, we must 
bestir ourselves. 


The plan of having follow-up guidance by 
trained counselors during the winter season, 
such as is done by the Ann Arbor Boys’ Guid- 
ance Project, sounds both interesting and ideal. 
Actually, it may be a long time before this 
plan is thought practical or necessary for the 
thousands of average children who lead ordi- 
nary lives, who are not problems in adjustment, 
but just boys and girls in whom we wish to 
develop better health, wider social horizons, 
and a number of satisfying abilities. For the 
present, at least, we must work with the equip- 
ment we have on hand—and it is more ade- 
quate than we think, if we use it constructively. 


It is obvious we can’t change either the com- 
munity from which our campers come, or their 
parents. What we can change is our own atti- 
tude and the emphasis in our camp. 


We might begin with the conviction that 
organized camping for girls and boys is merely 
one phase in the complete picture, not the point 
of departure. It should be a culminating point 
in a year’s activities, not an escape. We must 
bend our energies to build into an average 
young person’s life interests and values which 
will make him more ready for camp and more 
able to carry home what he obtained there. 
Perhaps the title for our thoughts should be, 
‘How to Take the Year’s Activities to Camp,” 
instead of, ‘“‘How to Take the Camp Activities 
into the Community.” 


Certainly we do not suggest that we should 
give up doing “different” things in camp or to 
lose one iota of the sense of romance and ad- 
venture or any of the delightful things which 
mean camping to our young people. But we 
must consider how much of what we give our 
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camper can be reasonably transplanted into his 
native soil, for man is like the plants—he grows 
most normally and happily in an environment 
which suits him, or one to which he can accus- 
tom himself. This holds for routine health 
habits, group responsibilities, ethical and spir- 
itual attitudes, as well as for physical skills and 
activities which are so absorbing. 


The organization, the welfare, and the pri- 
vate camps have a similar problem, but differ- 
ent advantages and difficulties to work with. 


The organization camps usually have the 
opportunity to have some direct influence on 
their camping groups during the winter. Their 
prob!em is to put into the club programs ma- 
terial that will stimulate interest in or develop 
abilities acquired in camp. Still more in the 
way of making camping a year-around activity 
needs to be done by these groups and many 
organizations are concentrating on the prob- 
lem. Some already have a few permanent camp 
staff members whose job it is to plan vacation 
or week-end camping trips, and to keep in more 
or less steady contact with the summer group. 
The Girl Scout organization, in developing and 
revising its program, has offered a wide range 
of possible activities for its year-around group 
leaders, based on this very necessity. In addi- 
tion, a closer tie-up between the camp leader- 
ship and the club leadership is essential where 
they are not the same persons, so that continu- 
ity in aim, activity, and method may be devel- 
oped. This is a question of leadership training 
where the information, valuable to both camp 
and club leader, should be exchanged, devel- 
oped, and evaluated. The organization camp 
often has its camper for only a few weeks and 
has to crowd so much into that time that it 
faces the dangers of over-stimulation, limited 
guidance, and lack of opportunity for progres- 
sive development of the child’s own interest. 


The private camps, or those that have their 
campers a full season, can naturally do a more 
thorough and far-reaching job. But they often 
have the disadvantage of having their campers 
scatter to various sections of the country and 
fit into their home communities as best they 
can, without any plan or guidance in how to 
use the summer gains. They may start the 
school year with more and end with less than 
the short-term camper whose experience may 
have been the culmination of a year’s plan. In 
any case, all groups have a joint problem in 
how to integrate so many desirable interests 
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and attitudes into the everyday life of the boys 
and girls in whom we are interested. 

Assuming, then, that we agree on what we 
are trying to do, let us first consider a partial 
list of what helps a boy or girl to understand 
and value what he or she receives in camp and 
how to use it during the winter: 

1. Earning, or saving, some part of one’s own 
money for camp. 

2. Family excursions and activities which utilize 
camping skills and interests. 

3. Family discussions on the fun of camping; an 
understanding interest in camp ways on the part of 
brothers, sisters, and parents. 


4. Membership in own age group which has a 
year-around outdoor plan such as school clubs, 
Scouting, outing and hiking clubs, Audubon soci- 
eties, and so forth. 

5. Association with camp friends or leadership 
from Own community or school. 

6. Correspondence or occasional meetings with 
members of camp staff or other campers. 

7. Reading interesting books on outdoor activ- 
ities, camping, pioneering in the early days, frontier 
life, and so forth. 

8. Out-of-door hobby which can be carried on in 
camp and at home. 

9. Definite camp interests incorporated in winter 
activities which may be done indoors, such as the 
swimming program suggested by the American Red 
Cross, wild animals, pets, museum groups, dramatic 
production, and other interests. 

This is only a very incomplete list of the ac- 
tivities that will occur to the reader; he will add 
to it from his own experience and then analyze 
it carefully in relation to his own campers. 


Our next point is to consider specifically 
what the camp director and his staff can do, not 
only to extend, but to estimate the satisfactory 
results of a camping experience; and finally, to 
consider what part the parents can play in all 
this, if we are willing to be more specific and 
objective in our recommendations to them. 


Our share as directors comes first of all in 
connection with staff selection. I am not refer- 
ring here to all the well-known virtues every 
counselor is expected to possess, but selection 
with an eye as to whether the counselor group 
represents to some extent the centers from 
which campers come, and whether they are 
willing to have a carry-over interest in campers. 
Are they normal, healthy persons, primarily in- 
terested in boys and girls and eager to do things 




















with them, rather than just experts in some 
special activity? Can they understand that 
counseling depends more on really knowing 
human needs and the facts in the home life of 
a camper than in teaching him skills and atti- 
tudes he cannot take home? We want our staff 
members to come to us prepared with program 
objectives and we could ask them to evaluate 
their activities from this angle of possible con- 
tinuity. At our staff meetings during the sum- 
mer, practical methods of introducing the nec- 
essary elements into the camp program could 
be discussed. We would then be able to see our 
task in the light of actually discovered needs of 
the campers as we came to know and under- 
stand them better. 

In selection of program activities, we might 
think of three main types which offer us all the 
chance for variety and imagination of which we 
are capable. There is the type which has easy 
and obvious carry-over value perhaps suggested 
by the list given above. There are some activ- 
ities which should be started and purposely left 
unfinished with specific suggestions as to how 
to finish them up on one’s own at home before 
Christmas or the next camp reunion. Any date 
might be suitable when some form of encourage- 
ment or recognition could be made by pleased 
friends or relatives. The third group of pro- 
gram activities could represent those things 
which are very exciting and different from any- 
thing which could be done during the winter, 
but which might utilize some necessary skill 
practiced at home—not always willingly. For 
example, might it not be better if our camper 
had to prove his qualification for going on any 
special camping adventure or trip partly based 
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on things learned at home or school, such as an 
ability to cook, wash dishes, be handy with 
tools, play or sing, write or keep accounts, in- 
stead of merely being an expert swimmer, rider, 
or paddler? 

In case anyone is thinking that we are over- 
concerned with activities to the exclusion of the 
more essential thing we are all striving for— 
such as good attitudes and sound health—let us 
say that activities are merely considered here 
as the way in which desirable behavior is ex- 
pressed. Good habits and attitudes practiced 
at camp cannot be continued at home unless 
there is some similarity in the medium. 

For our second- or third-year camper, how 
many of us have any records or tests which 
show physical, emotional, social, or spiritual 
growth during the winter? We have all been 
concerned about what occurs during our camp- 
ing season, whether our camper comes for two 
weeks or two months, but what of the other 
months, for which we may or may not be re- 
sponsible? Is the best growth that which is 
obvious immediately, or that which evolves 
slowly and may be visible or measurable only 
after many months? Could we do a better job 
of evaluating our camp program if we consid- 
ered the between-season growth, or lack of it, 
as part of our responsibility? If not, we cannot 
put forth such claims for ourselves as educa- 
tors. We must assume there is growth, and 
would be without our assistance; we may find 
that we can make more valid claims by evolv- 
ing a way to record the between-season growth 
of our returning campers and by getting the 
parents’ help in evaluating our program. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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camp pertains to financial 

matters as distinguished 
from the supervision of coun- 
selors’ and campers’ activities, 
duties, programs and routine. The actual con- 
ducting of a camp does not consist of that 
supervision only, as many camp directors seem 
to think, but it also has a serious and honest- 
to-goodness business side that must be studied 
and approached scientifically in order to attain 
a proper degree of all-around efficiency and 
suCCeSS. 


13 can pe management at 


The business office is the real power behind 
your camp. It is the very heart of the camp. 
Its robust health or its weakness is felt in the 
remotest nerve cells of the camp. Its pulse 
throbs through the entire organization and all 
of its outside contacts. Its high or low blood 
pressure is felt both internally and externally, 
and it affects the condition of the whole camp 
as surely as a weak heart slows down the 
activities and vigor of an individual. Invest in 
business efficiency. It pays good dividends. 


Prepare your camp business office adequately 
to carry its load. Do not hesitate to spend one 
dollar to make two. First, I recommend the 
retaining of a certified public accountant and 
preferably one who already knows the camp 
business. Second, engage a bookkeeper-secre- 
tary or a bookkeeper and sufficient office help 
according to your particular needs, just as you 
engage a sufficient counselor staff to serve the 
needs of your campers. Third, provide an ade- 
quate office with the necessary equipment. 
Make sure that your office is properly set up 
to meet your specifically planned requirements 
for the keeping of books, records, charts, files— 
not alone for the current season, but to build 
up progressively a fund of information to draw 
upon for future use. Problems arise a year 
apart, so build up a chronological history with 
files of reference information, and thus improve 
your system from year to year. 


Organize your business as well as your office 
by dividing the camp into departments with 
heads responsible for each department. Then 


Camp Business Administration 


By 
ARNOLD M. LEHMAN 


Director 


Camp Wigwam 





coordinate these departments 
with the business office via re- 
ports, forms, and charts. 

Having proceeded thus far, 
we are ready for Accounting in 
a broad, not in a technical sense. 


To be of any real value, your business rec- 
ords must be accurate and not complicated. 
The office system should be established and 
then continuously developed according to the 
specific information or data sought. 

Records should be kept with the view toward 
making an income-tax return and toward hav- 
ing a detailed analysis of your business via an 
annual statement. If you have these, then you 
will have the authentic and concise data so 
necessary in the event of emergency, such as 
fire, death, incapacity, sale, or any business 
difficulties. 


I. Your records should show your assets: 
a. Cash on hand and where it is 
b. Schedule of accounts receivable 
c. Unexpired insurance 
d. Value of land, buildings, and equipment 
II. Your records should show your liabilities: 
a. Accounts payable 
b. Reserve funds such as for library, charity, 
etc. 
c. Capital account 


Then again these various headings should be 
broken down in detail; for instance, to list the 
precise items which comprise the accounts re- 
ceivable and accounts payable. This is not half 
so complicated as it may sound if you have a 
good bookkeeper, no more so than is the aquatic 
program difficult to a proficient waterfront 
counselor, or the preparation of a camp meal 
to a competent chef. We provide the swimming 
master and the chef, yet too often we neglect 
the bookkeeper. 


III. Your records should show your income: 
a. Income from fees 
b. Income from other sources 


IV. Your records should show your expenses: 
a. Operating expenses 
1. Cost of foods 
2. Salaries of counselors 
3. Salaries of help 
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. Automobile 

. Railroad and travel 
. Freight and express 
Laundry 
Entertainment 


CNAME 


Ice and fuel 

10. Repairs and maintenance 
11. Each camp department 
12. Depreciation 


b. Administrative expense 


. Taxes 

. Insurance 

. Interest paid 

. Advertising 

Legal and accounting fees 
Light, heat, and power 

. Commissions 

. Stationery and printing 


. Postage 

. Telephone and telegraph 
. Office salaries 

. Office expense 

. Office supplies 

. Reunions 


Sl a en 
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Special events 
. Donations 
17. General expense 


— 
ON 


These headings can also be further broken 
down in detail. For example, the cost of meals 
may show the amounts paid for: 


a. Various foodstuffs 


. Dairy products 
Fruits 
Vegetables 
Eggs 

. Meat 

. Sea food 
Poultry 
Groceries 

Ice cream 
Other foods 
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b. Salaries of kitchen help 
c. Kitchen supplies 


V. Your records should show your net profit 
‘or the year. 
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VI. Your records should show the condition 
of your capital account. 


VII. Your records can give you valuable 
figures, charted for comparison from year to 
year. For example, consider income from fees 
as 100%. Just exactly what becomes of this? 
To use random figures, we may find that in 
1937, for instance, it was distributed as fol- 
lows: 


eT | TCT T Teer Tees 20% 
Other operating expense...... 35% 
Administrative expense ...... 30% 
Py 9-4 500 en 0s e000 15% 


Of course we already have for more minute 
analysis the detailed items which comprise each 
of these headings, and these details we can 
compare from year to year. Enlightening 
variations will thus be discovered. 


VII. Your records can reveal a comparative 
analysis year by year of various costs per 
camper showing such costs based pro rata on 
total expenses. For example, we may find that 
the total year-around cost of maintaining and 
conducting cur camp is $250 per camper. On 
this basis are we then charging a fee fair to 
ourselves and to our patrons, or are we just 
taking a shot in the dark when we determine 
the amount of our camp fee? These total costs 
can also be subdivided under various headings 
such as each camper’s share pro rata of food 
costs or each camper’s pro rata share of any 
expense you desire. 


VIII. Your records can reveal a comparative 
analysis year by year showing the ratio of sal- 
artes to income from fees. For example, the 
amount taken out of each camper’s fee that 
goes to pay salaries of counselors, kitchen help, 
office staff, and other employees. 


IX. A record can easily be kept, too, of 
meals served daily under headings of campers, 
counselors, employees, and guests, to determine 
the cost of food per camper per day, week, or 
month. Your system may be as elaborate or as 
simple as you wish to have it in order to fit 
your particular needs. 


I hope this may serve to awaken an idea of 
what an accounting system can be made to do 
for you. You seek similar data in regard to 
your campers. Then why not see the impor- 
tance of it in your business office? I advise an 
investment in business efficiency. It pays good 
dividends. 
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As A Continuing Experience 


By 
HAROLD E. WANDS 


Director 


HE camping season of 1938 
has gone into history. The 
lodge is closed, the boys, 
like Leacock’s horsemen, have 
“gone off in all directions,” but 
in this brief respite from care and responsibility 
we are left with a host of remembrances. That 
day in June, when the first small group arrived 
at camp, was full of promise: the shining lake, 
the quiet of the woods, and the vista of far- 
reaching hills brought a sense of release and 
anticipation of glorious days to come. 
Turning the pages of the camp diary we see 
that much was accomplished; certain events 
were highly successful, improvements were 
made, personalities developed, and a host of 
other splendid achievements enrich the record. 


Kamp Kiamesha 


Yet these are the things we 
expect of camp. What of the 
mistakes we made? Now is the 
time for a careful analysis of 
those things which went wrong, 
errors in administration, things we neglected to 
do, program phases that need revision, and 
other deficiencies which ought not to occur 
again. Above all we must be concerned with 
problems of personnel. How about that old 
counselor who fell below the standard set in 
previous years—the new counselor who failed 
to make good—or the old camper who seemed 
dissatisfied with camp this year? Why not list 
these in a “problem column,” state facts, an- 
alyze under “probable causes,” suggest means 
of adjustment under ‘‘steps toward solution’ ’: 











ADMINISTRATION 


Probable Causes 


Rainy weather. 
Sleeping cold at night. 


Problem 


Increase in upper 
respiratory in- 


Steps toward Solution 


We can’t do anything about the weather 
but we can check up on blankets and 


fections. Damp pillows. pillows. 
Lowered resistance due to fatigue. Extend rest period and limit strenuous 
(Are campers kept too active?) activity. 
PROGRAM 
Problem Probable Causes Steps toward Solution 
Lack of interest Too many “set up” programs. List evening activities and check for 
in evening Will “tradition” carry on forever? variety. 
programs. Variety needed. Organize council of campers to arrange 
Programs originated by leaders rather than programs. 
campers. Questionnaire may be helpful. 
PERSONNEL 
Problem Probable Causes Steps toward Solution 


The old counselor 
who failed to 
make good this 
season. 


recognize growth. 


and recognition? 


Perhaps the administration has failed to 


Have we given him sufficient responsibility 


Seek to discover principal cause. 

Personal interview or correspondence. 

Make a frank but kindly approach di- 
rectly to the leader. 


Possibly some situation at home or school 


has changed his outlook. 


We cannot be at all sure that the ‘“‘diagnosis”’ 
or the “cure” in this process will be effective in 
each case, but at least we have provided a 
working hypothesis while the problems are 
fresh in our minds and, with the facts before 
us, the steps toward solution will be more clear. 

Assuming that the reports of department 
heads have been summarized, statistics tabu- 
lated, and recommendations listed, there still 
remains for our consideration the “spiritual re- 
port.”” What was the state of that seemingly 
intangible element which we think of as ‘‘camp 
spirit”? Devices for measurement of character 
growth have not as yet been developed to a 
point of certainty, and we cannot embody them 
in statistics; yet we are certain that spiritual 
growth is keeping pace with material develop- 
ment. If camp directors would analyze the 
factors which, in their experience, contribute to 
the development of “camp spirit,” we might 
find that these elements are not so intangible 
as they appear. 

Having completed the analysis of the current 
season, what of the immediate future? Those 
of us who believe whole-heartedly in camping 
recognize that it should be an on-going experi- 
ence, not just an affair of eight weeks in the 
summer. What can we do to make camp a 
continuing factor in the lives of our campers? 
Undoubtedly the basic method should be that 
of continued contact with all constituents— 
campers, parents, and counselors. Under these 


three general headings let us consider some 
practical suggestions which have come from 
various sources including H. W. Gibson and 
members of the New Jersey Chapter of the 
A.C. A.: , 


I. KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH CAMPERS 


1. My Impressions of Camp 
Encourage youngsters to write of their camp 
experiences and impressions. Publish the 
best in periodic bulletins. 

2. Recognition of Birthdays 
A simple card or a brief letter received on 
the occasion of a birthday will provide a 
real thrill for the camper. 

3. Monthly Bulletins 
A mimeographed edition of the camp paper 
sent regularly through the winter months 
will help keep alive camp spirit, bind camp- 
ers together, and serve as a constant re- 
minder. 

September—Refer to the season just closed 
and the value of continuing worthwhile ele- 
ments of the camp experience. A list of 
home addresses of counselors may prove 
valuable. 

October—News of campers and counselors. 
An article on ‘‘Hallowe’en” or the colors of 
camp in the fall. Notice of coming events. 

November — Thanksgiving theme, including 
thankfulness for camp and a thought for 
the less fortunate. Advance notices of re- 
unions, and news of campers. 

December — Make it a Christmas remem- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Camp Insurance Problems 


By 


HAROLD G. BRAITHWATTE 


NE of the first juvenile summer camps 
C): be opened in the State of Maine was 

located in my home town. This was 
thirty-seven years ago, and since that begin- 
ning the whole region round about has become 
one of the best known camp centers in New 
England. Starting with a modest insurance 
coverage on the camp referred to, I have 
watched with care and concern the multiplicity 
of insurance contracts imperative for camp 
Owners, varying according to the location and 
operation of the camp. 

All Stock Companies are financially sound; 
it is the relation of your agent to them that ts 
of uppermost importance. Select an agent who 
is more than a commission chaser, but rather 
one who stands impartially between the com- 
pany and you and on whom you can rely in 
any emergency. Has he a knowledge of insur- 
ance law and contracts? Is he familiar with 
conditions and remedies affecting rates? Is his 
judgment of insurance values dependable? Can 
he command quick action when such is to be 
desired? Is he an unprejudiced adviser? 


Given these qualities, your agent, whom I 
rank first in the consideration of insurance 
problems, will relieve you of doubts and 
uncertainties concerning your protection. Your 
problem resolves itself into what forms of in- 
surance your needs and bank account com- 
mend. 

It is debatable if any form of insurance 
protection may be deemed a luxury. However, 
the law of average shows certain insurance 
contracts are an absolute necessity for the safe 
conduct of business, while others—sacrificing 
the peace of mind they give, may be postponed 
for a convenient season. 


In considering the insurance of a summer 
camp let us assume that the one we purpose 
covering has the average location, involving the 
usual risks, and that the owner wishes the least 
possible expense consistent with reasonable 
safety for his investment. 

The following forms of insurance may not 
safely be overlooked: | 

Fire Insurance. 

Public Liability Insurance. 

Automobile Liability and Property Damage; 


Fire, Theft, etc. Insurance. 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 
These forms might be regarded as of sec- 
ondary importance: 
Use and Occupancy Insurance. 
Burglary, Theft, and Larceny Insurance. 
Windstorm Insurance. 


Fire Insurance 


When placing fire insurance it should be 
borne in mind that one is purchasing indem- 
nity. Your policy covenants reimbursement 
for actual loss sustained. It is not, as is so 
often thought, an agreement to pay a stated 
sum regardless of values involved. For this 
reason the first care of any property owner, in 
connection with his insurance, is to possess 
reliable figures of his building costs, and an 
inventory 7m detad of all personal property. 
Having this information as a basis of negotia- 
tion, then the assured acts intelligently. In 
fixing the amounts of insurance, he knows posi- 
tively what proportion of his risk he is volun- 
tarily assuming, and thereby, in event of loss, 
avoids the painful experience of over or under 


insurance. Do I hear someone exclaim, ‘‘How 
can I know the value of my property?” Such 
information is not difficult to obtain. Many 


people have found it expedient to keep on file a 
contractor’s detailed statement, duly dated, as 
to the replacement value of buildings. An 
inventory of personal property presents no 
difficulty whatever. With such documents 
available a loss is more readily and satisfac- 
torily adjusted than is otherwise possible. Bear 
in mind, however, that insurance companies do 
not give new lamps for old. If you are to be 
indemnified, a reasonable depreciation of your 
property for age and wear, but not disregard- 
ing the matter of its upkeep, will be made. 
Thus fortified with essential facts, naturally 
the first question that arises is, what will my 
fire insurance cost me? Straightway may I 
say, that to an extent commonly unrealized, the 
insurance rates upon camp property depend 
seriously upon the co-operation of the assured 
with his insuring company. Usually a base 
rate prevails. To this rate are added specific 
charges for what are regarded and known to 
be deficiencies in construction and equipmenrt. 
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These deficiencies are in most instances found 
to be readily overcome. For instance, the lack 
of hooded spark screens for open fireplaces, 
approved fire extinguishers, and concrete bases 
for kitchen ranges. Each of these is a detadl 
that adds substantially to your insurance rate. 
A correction of such defects involves an ex- 
pense that is almost immediately reimbursed. 
For these facts you must rely upon your agent, 
and a conscientious agent, knowing that it is 
likewise to the interest of the insurance com- 
panies as well as yourself, to have your prop- 
erty safeguarded insofar as is possible, will use 
his best endeavor, and not without success, to 
secure for you the lowest rate to which you are 
entitled. But, the cost of your insurance is 
further determined by the period for which you 
decide to have your policy issued. For each 
year in addition to the first, up to a term of 
five years, a discount is allowed. The com- 
panies realize they have the use of your money, 
paid for an extended period, and give recogni- 
tion in long-term insurance rates by allowing a 
discount; for instance, a policy may be written 
for a three-year period at two and one-half 
annual rates; for five years for four annual 
rates. It is my custom to advise a client carry- 
ing a large line of insurance to arrange his poli- 
cies so that only a proportional part shall 
expire each year. He thereby enjoys the bene- 
fit of the term discount and avoids the burden 
of paying his total insurance premiums in a 
lump sum. 


Your next concern, having reached an un- 
derstanding as to the cost and term of your 
insurance, is the form that describes what you 
are insuring. Again, may I say, that it is to be 
remembered that the terms of your Standard 
Policy, as stated in the policy proper, are 
Statute Enactments governing the insurance 
contract. It is a wordy document, but not 
terrifying when understood. However, much 
that is in the printed policy is materially modi- 
fied by the form which your agent drafts and 
attaches to it. It is this form or rider that 
determines your coverage in every detail. And, 
please note, it is possible for this form to be so 
comprehensive as to meet any and every con- 
tingency that may arise. Again, I repeat, it is 
the policy form, with its specifications and 
provisos, that determines largely what shall be 
paid in event of a fire or damage by lightning. 
This may seem intricate; in reality it is sim- 
plicity itself, a fact which your agent will 
readily demonstrate. Unfortunately, an insur- 
ance policy furnishes only money indemnity. I 
have found that occasionally there is apprehen- 
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sion concerning the attitude that the insurance 
company will take in the adjustment of a loss 
resulting from fire. Right here, let me assure 
you, that I have never known an instance 
where the insuring company was not desirous 
of paying its obligation to the last penny. Ifa 
disagreement ever occurs it is because of a lack 
of that information, which, earlier in these 
remarks, I urged you to possess before seeking 
insurance. Here again is an instance in which 
your insurance agent may play a vital part. 
He stands between you and the company, un- 
prejudiced in behalf of either, desirous only of 
an equitable adjustment. His business and his 
opinions are not without influence to the com- 
pany interested, and his attitude has a pro- 
found bearing in the making of decisions. A 
friendly agent and a friendly company are tre- 
mendous factors in all insurance transactions. 


Public Liability 


The need of fire insurance has long been 
recognized, but it was not until more recent 
years that certain other forms of insurance 
have become imperative. The public is no 
longer ignorant of the claims it may impose for 
damages arising from almost innumerable 
sources. Owners, landlords, and tenants, have 
become shining marks for claimants, until now 
it is deemed far better to pay a moderate 
annual premium than to risk the possibility of 
having to pay a verdict of many thousands of 
dollars, plus attorney’s fees, hospital bills, and 
other expenses. 

The purpose of a General Liability policy is 
to give protection against claims of all persons, 
except those employed by the assured, arising 
from accidents occurring on the premises of the 
assured. It is astonishing the number and 
variety of claims that can be made. Some are 
almost beyond the realm of imagination. Your 
General Liability policy will pay any loss for 
liability imposed by law, except claims based 
upon automobile accidents. Furthermore, it 
will defend upon your behalf any suit brought 
against you alleging injury or death. It will 
pay all costs that may be taxed against you in 
any suit, and it will also pay for such imme- 
diate medical or surgical aid as was imperative 
at the time of the accident. In other words, 
your General Liability policy relieves you of 
all personal responsibility in event of accidents 
to the public at large. 

The charge for this form of insurance is 
based upon number of campers and equipment 
for their entertainment—the latter does not 


(Continued on Page 27) 








The Results of Camping 


A. P. KEPHART 





Director, Camp Yonahlossee 


(any a G does produce results. Under 
any auspices, regardless of stated objec- 
tives or material resources, changes are 
made in boys and girls. Separated for a long 
or short period from limitations, irritations, 
and the protection of home and of home com- 
munity, it is inevitable that profound influ- 
ences will be effective, that normal reactions 
will be modified, that there will be new and 
varied stimulations, and that new experiences 
and environments will help to determine view- 
points and give new meaning to the future. It 
is obvious, although not always granted, that 
the changes will not always be desirable ones, 
even where the stated purposes are good, where 
the claims of responsible authorities are high 
and fine. The results of camping in all cases 
are changes in boys and girls, changes that are 
not always, perhaps not often, desirable ones. 

Are there still camping authorities who 
blandly assume that their whole responsibility 
is to provide a parking place where food is 
good, where the climate is healthful and condi- 
tions wholesome and sanitary, and where time- 
filling diversions are available? Are there those 
who still engage easily secured college youths 
who provide practically all of the guidance and 
supervision amounting to little more than pre- 
venting or stopping fights, paddling petty 
offenders, and putting homesick campers to 
bed as early as possible in order that these 
so-called counselors may slip away for evenings 
of fun and adventure? 

At best and at worst, changes take place, 
profound and lasting changes in boys and girls, 
the precious darlings of fond parents who have 
hopes for their own children which they have 
not been able to work out. 

It is almost a platitude to say at this stage in 
the summer camping movement that results 
must be more definite and that the changes 
made must be desirable ones, even to the ful- 
filling of despairing hopes of misguided parents. 

For years we have been talking about our 
objectives in terms of character and personal- 
ity, health and safety. Is it possible to be more 
specific both in the statement of objectives and 
in the producing of results? (Can we now indi- 


cate very specific changes which we can make, 
changes which will contribute to finer character 
and personality, better health and ultimate 
safety? Can we say just what we can do and 
by what means? 

When the child returns from camp, changes 
in his behavior, in his attitudes, in his interests, 
stand out in bold relief. He parades them. 
Parents demand definite reports to supplement 
the not-always-clear-and-definite-and-accepted 
periodical reports from the camp authorities. 
No matter how observing and conscientious or 
painstaking in technique the camp director and 
his staff may be, they cannot see these changes 
in such bold relief. Unfortunately the less 
desirable changes stand out so much more 
boldly and serve as yardsticks for critical eval- 
uation of the particular camping institution. 

Looking forward to attempting some sort of 
after-season follow-up work with campers and 
parents at the close of the 1937 season, an 
inquiry was sent to all the parents of campers 
of Camp Yonahlossee. This questionaire asked 
the parents for a factual report on changes 
observed as follows: 


1. Changes in physical habits. 
2. Changes in attitudes. 

3. Interests acquired. 

4. New skills developed. 


The parents were further asked whether 
their daughter 


1. Shows any new appreciation of what 
her parents have done for her. 


2. Shows more poise and less fear of 
people. 

3. Has acquired any additional ability to 
care for herself and fill her own time. 


4. Whether you consider your daughter’s 
counselor superior, satisfactory, or un- 
satisfactory. 


Out of about seventy inquiries sent out, 
forty replies were received, some of them in 
the form of letters, only thirty-five on the 
forms sent. The time limit set for the return 
was probably somewhat responsible for the 
incomplete return. The results are tabulated 
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BOTH DR. AND MRS. KEPHART ARE OLD-TIMERS IN THE WOODCRAFT WAYS OF THE TRAIL 


and printed to show that parents do discuss 
changes in boys and girls, and that camp does 
produce results. 

In these tabulations the figure on the right 
indicates the number of parents reporting the 
particular change. 


1. Changes in physical habits: 


General improvement ............... 12 
I I hieiict ne wen ware ean 10 
Improved appetite .......ccececeess 6 
Improved care of teeth ............ 4 
Improved biting nails .............. 4 
BUUREN GORE oo coke cc seweweuss 3 
Improved appearance .............. 3 
Improved elimination .............. 2 
EE a ee eee ares 1 
ET ee en a a ey 1 
ee ee eee 1 
ee 1 


In the writer’s opinion this indicates minimum 
changes of these kinds. We are sure that more 
than twelve showed general improvement. In 
fact almost all of the facts reported indicate 
that. We know also that more than one tried 
new foods and that numbers grew heavier and 
less nervous. The important fact is that this 
table indicates the minimum noted by parenis 
after camp. 


2. Changes in attitudes: 


General improvement ............... 10 
Better attitude toward others ........ 7 
2 4 
Better understanding ............... 4 
Better sportsmanship .............. 3 
BOO TEI aie ccc ce ceicccceees 3 
More appreciative .............s<.. 2 
IDS 4 oe eee kuneeseseneeees 2 
EE 6 beac vceeeseecaeeess 2 
Is caw ceaseeseeeseees 2 
More thoughtful .................. 2 
| OPEC C LETT OT TCT ETT T Te 2 
More cooperative ...........sese00. 2 
Better attitude toward eating ....... 2 
More’ considerate, dignified, polite, 
broadminded, self-controlled, willing, 
courteous, better adjusted, mannered, 
more pride, less silly, happier at 
home, improved attitude toward 
6:5. 04e dene euek nee eeenes 1 each 


It is to be observed that many children come 
to camp already very fine in many of these 
respects and that some will have improved in 
these ways regardless of the program and guid- 
ance in camp. Again, these are changes which 
parents note and wish to attribute to the influ- 
ence of camp. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A STORY FOR YOUR CAMPERS — 


Crowfeather Croes To School 


ORLANDO W. STEPHENSON 


Editor’s Note-——Mr. Stephenson, Professor of Education at 
the University of Michigan, is the author of the delightful 
series of Crowfeather stories, among them being the very 
successful play, “Crowfeather’s Christmas.” We are fortu- 
nate indeed to be able to publish this latest addition to 
the series. 


{ORE than a hundred years ago when 
Mei people first settled in some of our 
western states, their children and the 

Indian children became fast friends. In one 
settlement lived Johnnie Allen, a boy who was 


forever coaxing his sturdy Indian playmate, 
Crowfeather, to go with him to school. 


‘Come on, Crowfeather,” said Johnnie one 
morning, “‘we’re going to study all about bears, 
and you can learn about them too.” 

‘‘Crowfeather learn about bears in big woods. 
Outdoors his school,” replied the Indian lad as 
he fixed more firmly in his hair the black 
feather he always wore. 

‘Oh, do come,” urged Johnnie again. “‘We’re 
going to read out loud and you'll learn what 
bears like to eat, how fast they can run, how 
they protect their cubs and...” 

He stopped short. His ears caught the tinkle 
of his teacher’s hand-bell, and he knew he must 
soon be in his place. A shadow of disappoint- 
ment darkened his face as the Indian boy 
backed farther and farther away. 


“You'll come sometime soon though, won’t 
you, Crowfeather,” he called hopefully. 

The Indian lowered his eyes to Johnnie’s 
lunch basket, smiled knowingly at the thought 
of its contents and nodded. 

Johnnie, satisfied that the promise would be 
kept, let out a whoop of delight, turned and 
sped up the long slope toward the little log 
schoolhouse on the far side of the stumpy 
clearing. Crowfeather leaned against a tree 
and watched his friend until he disappeared in 
the cloakroom at the front of the building. In 
his imagination he saw the boy set his lunch 
basket among the others on top of the wood- 
pile, enter the schoolroom and take his split-log 
seat. 

‘“My school soon be all cut down,” said the 
Indian boy sadly, his quick ears catching the 


sound of sharp axes and the crash of a falling 
tree. ‘‘White children learn from books, but 
Crowfeather learn from woods,” he said aloud, 
again directing his gaze towards the school- 
house in the distance. He stood there a mo- 
ment, thinking. Then he shrugged his bronzed 
shoulders, faced about and darted in among 
the trees, heading for the wigwams of his own 
people, a mile or more to the west of the white 
man’s village. Swiftly and noiselessly he ran, 
burying himself deeper and deeper in the 
silence of the great forest. In one place he 
stooped low to get under the branches of a 
briar, and in another balanced himself with his 
arms as he ran down the length of a decaying 
log. Farther on he waded across a shallow 
stream and took up the trail on the farther 
bank. With each stride he thought more 
intently of Johnnie Allen and the other white 
children he had learned to love since they had 
come into the redman’s country a winter and 
a summer before. He hoped something would 
happen to make their friendship even stronger. 
Suddenly he stopped. Looking closely at the 
ground his eyes made out the tracks of three 
bears, a large one and two very small ones. 

“Big she-bear and cubs,”’ he mumbled. ‘Go 
to village for food,’ he added noticing the 
direction in which the tracks pointed. 

Bending down he touched the tracks with the 
tips of his fingers, straightened up, followed 
the prints a few paces and stopped again. 
‘Tracks fresh,” he said to himself. ‘‘She-bear 
go slow; cubs can’t keep up. Not gone far. 
Crowfeather not get between she-bear and 
cubs. She chase me away.” ‘Then he remem- 
bered Johnnie’s lunch basket reposing on the 
woodpile in the cloakroom. 

‘“She-bear hungry; she go to school,” he 
decided. Then he moved over to a stump, sat 
down upon it, looked about to see that no one 
was near to hear, and gave himself the 
pleasure of a hearty laugh. But his mirth soon 
died away, and a troubled expression spread 
over his face. He slid down from the stump 


and said to himself, “I keep my promise; I go 
to school too.” 
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With that he started back towards the 
schoolhouse as fast as his stout legs could carry 
him. He came out of the woods an arrow’s 
flight from the little building. When he 
reached the cloakroom he was panting so hard 
he leaned against the logs on the outside to get 
his breath and to see whether the bears were 
coming. 

There she was, lumbering along at the edge 
of the woods, stopping from time to time so her 
babies could catch up. Half way across the 
clearing she gave each of them a smart cuff 
with her paw, evidently telling them not to 
come any farther. Then she came on alone, 
every little while looking back to see whether 
her cubs were obeying her order to stay where 
she had left them. Crowfeather slipped quietly 
into the schoolroom and seated himself by 
Johnnie’s side. It was clear that Miss Grey 
and her pupils were glad to see him. He had 
been asked to come so many times and he had 
sO many times refused that they were all won- 
dering what had brought him now. Johnnie 
too was surprised, but he remembered Crow- 
feather’s promise of an hour before, and he was 
sure, as he told Miss Grey, that Crowfeather 
had come to learn about bears. 


The Indian boy made no explanation of his 
actions; but his thoughts were on a noise made 
by bear’s claws on the cloakroom floor. 


It was Johnnie’s turn to read, so he rose, 
glad of the chance to inform Crowfeather on 
the habits of bears and how they look after 
their cubs. 

‘Bears are sometimes dangerous,” he read, ‘‘espe- 
cially when they are very hungry and are in search 
of food for their little ones. If a mother bear is 
disturbed when she is eating she displays a bad 
temper and is apt to attack anything in sight. At 
such times she is very ugly and is hard to drive off. 
If any one gets between her and her cubs... ” 

But that is as far as he got. A terrible 
noise came from the cloakroom. Half the 
woodpile was tumbling over on the floor. A 
frightened look came into the eyes of the chil- 
dren and, as the sound of tearing and scratch- 
ing reached their ears some of them began to 
cry. Miss Grey rushed back to the door, 
opened it a crack, then slammed it shut and 
shot the bar into place. By this time two or 
three other children had burst into tears and a 
panic threatened. Miss Grey and one of the 
older boys piled benches and chunks of wood 
against the door to keep the big beast out as 
long as possible. The children huddled close 
to the teacher, some of them stealing terrified 
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glances out of the small window to see whether 
any of their fathers were in sight. Crowfeather 
sat bolt upright and gave no heed. 

Bang! Bang!! The bear battered at the 
door, threatening to break it down. Johnnie 
stole over to Crowfeather and whispered 
anxiously, “‘What shall we do?” 

The Indian boy looked out of the window 
calmly and replied, ‘““Read your books; books 
tell all about bears.” 

Just then the hungry animal struck the door 
a savage blow, splitting one of the thick planks. 
She nosed and sniffed along the crack and then 
struck again. Without a word of warning 
Crowfeather leaped from his seat, opened one 
of the small windows and jumped out. He ran 
around to the front door whooping and yelling 
and waving his arms like a lad gone crazy, 
finally attracting the attention of the bear. 
Then he turned and started chasing the two 
cubs, running faster than he ever had run in 
his life. Before he reached the animals he 
picked up a stick and swung it about his head. 


The mother bear appeared in the doorway of 
the schoolhouse, stood there stupidly a second 
and took in the situation. Then, with an 
angry roar, she started in defense of her babies. 
The Indian boy kept swinging his club and 
chasing the cubs until the big black animal was 
almost upon him. Suddenly he dashed away to 
one side and disappeared into the woods in the 
direction from which the sound of the axes 
came. Still whooping and yelling he soon 
brought three of the woodcutters on the run to 
see what all the trouble was about. By this 
time the angry bear had nearly overtaken the 
flying boy, but the sight of the men and the 
axes caused her to turn back to her cubs. The 
men pursued the animals into the woods, and 
Crowfeather, now that no one was around to 
hear, sat down on a stump and laughed without 
restraint. He waited until he saw the men go 
across the clearing and enter the schoolhouse. 
Then he resumed his journey to the wigwams 
of his people. 

A week later Johnnie saw the little Indian. 

“Come to school with me and hear the rest 
of the story about bears,” said Johnnie, “and 
let us thank you for saving us the other day.” 

But Crowfeather only backed away, a 
twinkle in his dark eyes as he said, “Crow- 
feather learn about bears in big woods. Big 
woods my school.” With that he fixed the 
black feather more firmly in his hair, accepted 
the honey-cake Johnnie offered him and disap- 
peared among the giant trees. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE PARK ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 


Camping Trends and Public Areas 


JULIAN HARRIS SALOMON 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the first organ- 

ized camps were established in Palisades 

Interstate Park. Last year, according to 
the official report, camps in that park were 
attended by 90,000 children and adults. That 
is a splendid record. It is even more signifi- 
cant when we consider that the number of 
visitors is not the final test of a park’s value 
but rather the kind of use they make of it. 
The realization of this latter fact is interesting 
a growing number of park executives in the 
problem of finding the leadership that is 
required to stimulate a larger and more intelli- 
gent use of park recreational facilities. 

These 90,000 campers were in the park 
under trained leadership which provided rec- 
reational programs. Their stay was made 
pleasant and profitable. They were taught how 
to use properly and enjoy the park and as a 
result of their experience, they will, for the 
most part, have developed a lifelong apprecia- 
tion for outdoor recreation. City dwellers need 
this leadership and training, for during the 
past few decades they have had little oppor- 


tunity or experience in the use of natural 
recreational facilities. 

Another interesting fact about the 90,000 is 
that most of them would never have reached 
the park if organizations had not existed to 
bring them there and if the park commission 
had not made the camping facilities available at 
low cost. Many children of parents who do not 
own automobiles and who could not afford to 
go on vacations were in these camps. Some of 
the parents were there too. Here is a splendid 
example of the way in which cooperation 
between park and public, semi-public and 
private non-profit organizations can contribute 
toward a solution of the park leadership prob- 
lem and of that of providing for vacations and 
park use by the lower income groups. 

These campers were also in the park twenty- 
four hours of the day, seven days of the week 
and many of them were in the park again in 
the fall, winter, and spring. Park-use studies 
so far made, reveal that on week days our 
parks are little used in comparison with Sun- 
days and holidays. . This, coupled with the 
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comparatively short season during which most 
parks are open, makes increased week-day use 
and longer seasons necessary if parks are to 
fulfill economically their objectives. It seems 
that camping offers a solution. 


The camping movement in the past few 
years has gone forward with a strength and 
vigor greater than at any time in its history. 
New interest and activity in this field are 
evident in all parts of the country and with 
these has come a better understanding of the 
opportunities camping offers for recreation, 
education, and the conservation of human 
resources. We find the schools, churches, 
cooperatives, labor unions, stores, industries 
and public and private agencies representative 
of every phase of our national life, sponsoring 
new camping enterprises. 


It is natural that these groups and those 
interested in hiking, water sports and winter 
sports should turn to the state and national 
parks for these types of recreation and inher- 
ent in a woodland environment. Only on these 
and other publicly owned areas can the great 
need for outdoor recreational facilities be met 
on a wide scale, at a low per capita cost. They 
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will not be provided on a commercial basis for 
there is not sufficient profit in them and semi- 
public and private agencies have proved over 
the years to be unable to provide adequate fa- 
cilities from their limited funds. In the field of 
camping this is particularly true. On public 
areas there is a great need for camp facilities of 
all types that can be made available at low cost. 


To a limited extent an attempt has been 
made to fulfill these needs during the past three 
years by the development of the Recreational 
Demonstration Areas. Last year twenty-one 
camps had been completed which operated to a 
capacity of 101,000 camper-days. This year it 
is hoped to almost double these figures. While 
several new camps have been erected or pro- 
posed in State parks simultaneously, it is quite 
apparent from the increasing and continued 
demand that we shall not go wrong in providing 
more camp grounds, group camps and trail 
lodges in our parks and recreational areas. 


Among recent developments in this field 
none has greater significance for park planners 
than the new interest that is being shown in 
camping by the schools. Some reasons for this 
are pointed out in a recent statement by Com- 
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missioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
who says: 


“Camping has served to give new meaning to 
education, lifting it from a cloistered world of 
theory into one of realism and everyday experience. 
Camping has operated as a liberalizing and pro- 
gressive force in American education. 

“The educators of the country are wise who rec- 
ognize what the camp—be it private or public—is 
now doing to develop the individual’s whole per- 
sonality, his interests and his abilities. The camp 
has helped much to develop plans for using work 
as a vitalizing force in the educational process. It 
has taught youth to learn to do a job while actually 
at work in it—to learn by doing. 

‘There is an opportunity in the camp to get back 
to a natural type of education and individualized 
development. Here the youth learns how to deal 
practically with life situations and to adapt himself 
to them. 

“It is greatly to be hoped that camping will con- 
tinue to contribute to the progressive development 
of American education and that public schools will 
increasingly make camping activities a part of their 
programs.” 


In a report on “Human Resources” made by 
the American Council on Education to the Na- 
tional Resources Committee this recommenda- 
tion is made: 


‘Programs of land usage should provide, in the 
vicinity of each city, for one or more large areas 
which may be used continuously as a part of the 
public school system. 

“There are many types of nature observation 
and study, many forms of art and craft, and many 
types of recreation which can best be carried on in 
the woods. 

“Tt should be expected that, throughout the full 
twelve months of the year, groups of pupils would 
like to live in the school camp for a week or so 
at a time.” 


This type of camp is no planner’s dream. It 
is already in existence. On the Hard Labor 
Creek Recreational Demonstration Area in 
Georgia a camp has been operated for several 
short periods during the past winter by the 
Atlanta Public Schools. These short camps 
were so successful that the schools will operate 
the camp continuously during the coming sum- 
mer. At the Waterloo Area in Michigan a 
camp for problem boys has been operated for 
the past two summers by the Detroit Board of 
Education. Other school camps have been and 
are in operation in various parts of the country. 

In Europe the school camp idea has been 
successfully developed in the years since the 
war. The ones in Germany have been of such 
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interest to President Roosevelt that recently he 
announced that he had asked Ambassador 
Wilson to make a special study of them. 

To these school camps for all children of 
every class and creed we can well afford to 
extend a welcome to State and national parks 
where suitable sites are available and where 
adequate camp facilities should be provided. 
Surely they can be put to no better use than 
for the recreation, education and citizenship 
training of our children. 

Closely allied with the school camp are the 
new field study trips and travel camps of which 
there are a rapidly growing number. You have 
probably seen the articles in Time and the 
Readers Digest on the Lincoln School’s trips to 
the South and to the Pennsylvania coal fields. 
They are but the forerunners of a great recre- 
ational-educational travel movement for youth, 
for the schools have recognized that while 
experience through reading is good, experience 
through direct observation and participation is 
better. The New York Times said that follow- 
ing the first Lincoln School trip, tests showed 
that the senior class almost doubled its knowl- 
edge of soil management, flood control and the 
production of electricity after visiting the TVA 
site at Muscle Shoals and rural: rehabilitation 
projects in Georgia and Virginia. 

We need to be prepared to meet and help 
this movement by providing inexpensive over- 
night accommodations, such as trail lodges, in 
parks of special scenic and historic interest and 
in those located on main transcontinental travel 
routes. 

On this subject I would like to quote again 
from Human Resources: 

“Schools have only begun to utilize the changes 
in methods of teaching history and geography 
which are made possible with modern methods of 
transportation and demonstration. In addition to 
preserving historic spots as public parks, it is im- 
portant to build up facilities which will make a 
visit by youth groups as rewarding as possible. 
This means museums of the ‘active’ type which 
call for participation, not merely passive observa- 
tion. 

“It involves also adequate camping facilities be- 
cause such tours should be made available to the 
large sections of the population with low incomes. 
The time may come when every adolescent will 
include as an important part of his development. 
satisfaction of the age-old desire to “‘see the world. 

“When proper facilities have been arranged, 4 
year of travel about the country might prove no 
more expensive and much more rewarding to the 
average American boy or girl than a year of 
college.” 
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On the Blue Mountain Reservation in West- 
chester County we have recently completed our 
first trail lodge. This structure contains dor- 
mitories for fifteen boys and fifteen girls, a 
common kitchen, a living dining room and an 
apartment for the custodian. Four smaller 
lodges are under construction on the Recrea- 
tional Demonstration Areas where traveling 
youth groups may be accommodated at a fee of 
twenty-five cents per person a night. In addi- 
tion, as parts of the organized camps, we have 
provided over a hundred of these small lodges 
which are similarly available for use by travel- 
ing groups during the greater part of the year. 
These lodges are open to any group under ade- 
quate adult leadership. 

As young people in this country make their 
long trips mainly by bus or automobile, the 
lodges are located near motor roads. In scenic 
or natural areas they will serve as a base for 
tramping trips afield when the groups will sleep 
in lean-to’s or other simple shelters on the trail. 
This plan was outlined by Regional Director 
Frank A. Kittredge of the National Park 
Service in a recent paper. He said: 

“Typical portions of the primeval areas of the 
future must be made accessible on foot to the boys 
and girls; the men and the women who shall safe- 
guard these great primeval areas in the next 
decades. 

“The finest possible expenditure both in con- 
servation of our youth and in conservation of our 
natural resources will be obtained when the Federal 
Government expends some hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in building moderate trails, low-cost 
shelters, and trailside lodges. 

“These facilities will permit groups of young 
folks, under auspices of organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, and families to go 
afoot between shelters, between places where low- 
cost subsistence may be had for those who are 
unable to meet the expense required to pack in 
their subsistence and shelter. There seems no 
reason why a boy’s. two weeks’ hike through the 
high Sierras or through Glacier National Park or 
Mt. Olympus could not be made to cost about as 
little as he now spends for two weeks in a Y.M.C.A. 
camp. 

‘So far as the Future (National Park) System is 
concerned, we may be hearing about the forgotten 
boy and the forgotten girl who are going to run the 
conservation activities of the country in the next 
generation. There is no better way of conserving 
natural resources than to spend a little money in 
the primeval areas of our country to make them 
Walkable and livable to our youngsters.” 


A return to tramping trips and smaller and 
simpler camp facilities is indicated in the pro- 
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grams of some of the larger camping organiza- 
tions. These groups desire a minimum of facil- 
ities which may be easily provided in most 
parks. In their simplest form they would 
consist of camp grounds large enough to ac- 
commodate a group of twenty or thirty with 
safe water and sanitary facilities. A site of 
this kind might be further developed with a 
cabin, with an attached outdoor kitchen and a 
wash and shower house. Such a unit would be 
useful to a great variety of urban and rural 
groups. 

So far, I have spoken of the needs of or- 
ganized groups of young people. For families 
and the independent camper the need for low- 
cost camping facilities is equally great. Camp 
grounds have not been as generously provided 
in our State parks in the East as they have in 
the West. Yet the need for them here is 
equally great and that easterners will use them 
is known to anyone who has visited the Adiron- 
dacks, the White Mountains and the south- 
eastern national forests. A few cabins to be 
rented at $2.50 to $3.50 a day and from $15.00 
to $30.00 a week, have been provided in many 
of our parks. These serve in a very limited 
way, a small part of our population. The same 
labor and money put into camp ground devel- 
opment would serve a great many more. _ 

Camp grounds, when they have been pro- 
vided, have nearly always been great mass 
affairs resembling commercial tourist camps 
with the maximum number of tents and trail- 
ers crowded on each acre. In our organized 
camp planning we once followed the same mass 
idea. Because of its many disadvantages, it 
was abandoned and our big camps are now 
broken down into small units. The same idea 
needs to be applied to public camp grounds in 
national and State parks. 

Smaller units would need to be distributed 
over a larger part of the area than are concen- 
trated camp grounds but they would in the 
long run be less destructive to the park. Cer- 
tainly they would be less likely to become the 
unsightly recreational slums which some of our 
public camp grounds undoubtedly now are and 
they would be far more satisfactory to the 
campers. 

In the East we also need to find ways to 
provide family camps similar to those that have 
been so successfully operated by municipalities 
on the Pacific Coast. Here is a field our park 
systems might well enter. As an example of 
their low cost I might mention the San Fran- 


(Continued on Page 29) 




















When The Tan Wears Off 


Shutters are on the windows and the doors 
are boarded up to meet the winter snows—the 
season is over. Over? No, it is just beginning! 


Those sun-tan bodies are back in the city 
now. We know that they have taken with them 
wholesome attitudes and sound habits; we 
know that they have acquired increased self- 
respect, greater self-control, that some are more 
cooperative, less self-centered, have a better 
attitude toward authority, etc. But how will 
it be when the tan wears off? 


Will they drift back into their old ways now 
that mother (perhaps pampering) and father 
(perhaps domineering ) have replaced the coun- 
selors, and jealous brother and the gang down 
the street have been substituted for cabin 
mates? Probably so, in some respects, perhaps 
in most respects. We like to feel that the camp 
environment will leave an indelible imprint on 
personality, but just as it was natural for them 
to take on the ways of the camp, so it is natural 
that they take on again the ways of the family 
and neighborhood. And this may neutralize or 
nullify most of the camp training. All of which 
means that if a desirable carry-over is to take 
place, something must be done to achieve it—it 
is not apt just to happen. 


If the camp program of guidance shuts down 
with the closing banquet, the chances are the 
net contributions to the child’s personality will 
be much less than it appeared to be when, 
wind-bronzed, he bade farewell and headed 
homeward to greet Mother and Dad. To make 
good our claims for camping as “America’s 
unique contribution to education,’ we must 
regard the season as a twelve-months one and 
operate accordingly. No, the actual camp sea- 
son will not be lengthened but the work of the 
director with his campers will continue through- 
out the ten months at home. In camp the 
foundation has been laid but the superstructure 
remains to be built. 


What kind of a program has been worked out 
between the director and the child’s parents for 
the winter? 


What of following up the skills 





C hitorial 


program at home—continuing where the camp 
left off with aquatic skills, craft skills, etc.? 
What of social adjustment, of the child’s pro- 
gram of group associations? What of the per- 
sonality problems on which the camp worked? 
What of improved home environment that will 
clinch the gains made at camp? Has the di- 
rector ideas on these subjects? And has he 
made cooperative plans with the parents—not 
formal reports of progress during camp but 
definite plans for the winter, cooperatively 
arrived at? 





Have plans been made to contact personally 
the camper and his parents at frequent inter- 
vals to keep fresh the associations and to keep 
alive the program? Are plans active for regu- 
lar correspondence with the camper, both by 
the director and the counselors—friendly, 
purely social correspondence with no thought 
of promotion? Are the campers in one locality 
brought together often? merely once a year for 
a reunion? or regularly in functioning groups? 
Is the director to function as an outstandingly 
valuable leader in the partnership of parents, 
director, and teachers, toward the end of the 
child’s growth? 


Something approaching a definitely affirm- 
ative answer to these questions is necessary if 
the full contribution of the camp is to be made. 
Memories soon grow dim and camp attitudes, 
sentiments, and ways of living are forgotten; 
the impact of the counselors’ personalities on 
the camper becomes weaker and weaker with 
time and distance. Definite, planned effort is 
necessary to project the camp’s objectives into 
the winter and to lengthen its period of influ- 
ence until it encompasses the whole year. 


The stage has been set in camp, the curtain 
raised on the life drama; amid the campers, 
parents, teachers, home associates who com- 
prise the cast, the camp director must play a 
leading role—for twelve months of the year. 
Of necessity he exits occasionally, but not for 
long, else others determine the outcome of the 
plot. 


It’s October and the camp season is just 
beginning! 
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Of It All 


T. A. HART 
Camp Charlevoix 


HE purposes of camping are not only to 
Te the boy (and the counselor) a good 

time, but more importantly to help the 
boy become a happier adult and more effective 
citizen. 


I. There may be several reasons why a boy is in 
camp. 
A. He himself comes for a good time. 
B. His parents may have one or more reasons 
for sending him: 
1. They too want him to have a good time. 
They want him to improve physically. 
They want him to improve morally. 
They may want him to have assistance 
in the problem of adjusting himself to 
groups. 
Usually they want him to acquire spe- 
cific skills. 
Many parents desire all of these results. 


é. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


6. 


. It is our job to meet all of these require- 
ments, and have a good time in the process: 
How shall we do it? 


II. It is important and not difficult to give the 
boy a good time. 
A. If the boy does not have a good time, few 
other goals can be reached. 
1. He will depreciate physically. 
2. It is unlikely that he will acquire skills. 
3. He will probably become morose, se- 
clusive, and anti-social. 
He may easily make the whole cabin 
miserable, so that they too get nothing 
out of camp except damage. 


B. To assist us in giving him a good time we 
are provided with elaborate and expensive 
equipment. 

1. That at Camp Charlevoix is among the 
best in camping. 

Most of us are somewhat expert in using 

some of it; and the boys ought to enjoy 

learning. 

a. There are good horses. 

b. There are several varieties of sail 


4. 


4. 


boats. 
c. There is an _ excellent handicraft 
shop; etc. 


3. Every boy is bound to like one or more 


of the activities. 
C. More essential in giving the boy a good 


time is our own attitude: we must be cheer- 

ful and have a good time ourselves, else 

the boy will not. 

1. This applies to all hours of the day, 

from rising bell to taps. 

We must express our pleasure and en- 

thusiasm in our own activities: pleasure 

is contagious. 

. We must commend all other activities; 
if we deride any we may prevent a boy 
from taking and enjoying that very 
activity. 

D. If the boy does not enjoy himself, he will 
probably not come back the next year. 

III. From a long-time point of view, the require- 

ments of the parents from camp are more im- 

portant: they want the boy to:lay the founda- 

tions for good citizenship: 

A. Good health is the first requirement; to 
maintain this in the boy is not always easy. 

1. He wants less sleep than he needs. 

2. He easily overtaxes his strength, and we 
forget that he cannot stand as much as 
we can. 

. They are careless about sunburn, minor 
cuts and sprains. 

. Some of them are reluctant to go to the 
hospital for treatment. 

. They don’t want to treat a cold long 

enough to cure it. 

Nearly all of them are careless about 

cleanliness. 

All of these matters require our atten- 

tion. 

B. One of our primary concerns should be the 
moral and social improvement of the boy: 
Camp Charlevoix is “A Character Camp 
for Boys.” 

1. Preaching at the boy is practically use- 
less. 

2. His counselor is the boy’s model, for 
better or worse. 

a. If your boys like you, you are their 
hero, temporarily; they will try to 
imitate everything you do. 

b. This is a grave responsibility. 

(1) If you are honest, he will try to 
be; and vice versa. 

(2) If you tear down other people, 
so will he. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Games and Recreational Methods. 

By Charles F. Smith (New York: Dodd, Mead 

and Company, 1937) 253 pages. $2.50. 

This is a revised and much enlarged edition of a 
book which, when first published in 1924, was a 
unique contribution to recreational literature, and 
in its present form it stands today as one of the 
most valuable tools available for club, camp, and 
Scout leaders. It is based on the play way of teach- 
ing and not only shows the leader the recreational 
way of presenting any type of subject matter but 
also provides many excellent games and activities 
that are ideal for use in camps and clubs. The 
great bulk of the book deals specifically with the 
camp situation: Its chapter on types of fires and 
fire-building never has been equalled in the liter- 
ature. Its chapters on hike cooking, recipes, nature 
games, trees, and water sports are excellent. There 
is much of the soundest of advice on leadership 
and on the use of play in the modern educational- 
recreational program. 

This is all-together an excellent book, more val- 
uable today than ever with its many additions of 
up-to-date material. 


A Manual of Walking 

By Elon Jessup (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1936) 156 pages, cloth, $1.75. 

Elon Jessup has told us how to paddle, ski, 
snowshoe, skate, and toboggan, and now he tells us 
how to walk. And there is much more of an art to 
walking than most people realize. All angles of 
the subject are discussed in detail—care of the 
feet, toning the feet, footwear, clothing, types of 
strides, back packing, mountain climbing, and how 
to get the most enjoyment and benefit out of 
walking. This book belongs on the outdoor book- 
shelf. 


Logbook of Minnesota Bird Life, 1917-1937 


By Thomas S. Roberts (Minneapolis: University 

of Minnesota Press, 1938). 367 pages, $2.50. 

The accumulation of data from scores of observ- 
ers over a period of twenty years has been used in 
preparing this Logbook of the bird life of Minne- 
sota, written by the author of Birds of Minnesota, 
and illustrated by the well-known bird artist, Wal- 
ter J. Breckenridge. The book was published on 
April 15th—the edition for the market is limited 
to 400 copies, orders for which will be listed as 
received. 


Surveys of Youth 

By D. L. Harley (Washington: The American 

Council on Education, 1937) 106 pages, paper, 

50c. 

This is a brief analysis of all of the surveys of 
youth which have been made in recent years. It 
follows the bibliography pattern, stating briefly the 
nature of and type of findings available in each 
survey. 

Making Pictures with the Miniature Camera 

By Jacob Deschin (New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1937) 250 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 

This book provides all the information essential 
for taking pictures with the modern miniature cam- 
era which, by the way, calls for the use of tech- 
niques all its own. In non-technical language the 
author treats all types of photographic situations 
and techniques with which the candid camera en- 
thusiast will be confronted. The treatment is brief, 
readable, and practical always. Part I deals with 
“Taking the Picture,” Part 2, “Making the Nega- 
tive,” and Part 3, “Making the Picture.” The test is 
well illustrated by clear sketches and diagrams, and 
there is a large section of beautiful full-page ex- 
amples of good photography. 

This impresses us as a most practical and useful 
book for the camp photography enthusiast, and 
consequently is recommended for the camp book- 
shelf. 


55 New Tin-Can Projects 

By Joseph J. Lukowitz, (Milwaukee: The Bruce 

Publishing Co., 1936) 80 pages, paper, 50c. 

The projects illustrated and described in this 
little book show what can be accomplished in an 
educational way with the tin can and a few inex- 
pensive tools. The popularity of the tin can in 
artscraft is still decidedly on the ascendency and 
this book adds to the conviction held by many 
craft experts that few mediums offer as many pos- 
sibilities as does the tin can in developing resource- 
fulness, initiative, artistic sense, and appreciation. 

Since the materials cost nothing and the tools 
are few and inexpensive, camps, schools, and play- 
grounds that otherwise could not afford a craft 
program, now find one within easy reach. 

This little book is outstanding in the clearness of 
its illustrations and descriptions, and the artistic 
merit of its projects—in fact it rivals many of its 
larger and more elaborate contemporaries of recent 
printing in these respects. So descriptive are the 
drawings, picturing as they do the entire process, 
that one scarcley needs to refer to the text. 
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When You Leave Camp 


Mary S. EDGAR 
Director, Glen Bernard Camp, Canada 
The friendly little paths you know 
Will miss your glad young feet. 


The hillsides and the forests 
Will miss your laughter sweet. 


The dancing waves upon the lake 
Will miss your light canoes, 


_ And all the winding bridle paths 
Will miss the trails you use. 
The singing birds will miss your songs, 
The stars, your wondering eyes, 


The ever-changing sunsets 
Will miss your hushed surprise. 


You'll leave behind the beauty 
Of all the hills you trod 


But in your heart you’ll take away 
More lasting gifts of God. 





A Source of Counselor Material 


Many camp directors already know of the 
scope and extent of the Outing Club movement 
in our colleges and universities and have gone 
to these Clubs to find new counselor material. 
It may not be generally known, however, that 
many of these Clubs have a systematic plan for 
outdoor training and experience and that some 
give courses in counselor training. Members 
of these clubs are naturally inclined towards 
outdoor activities, and their experience in the 
Clubs in hiking, outdoor cooking, overnight 
trips, winter sports, and other sorts of camping 
activities makes them valuable assets to a camp 
staff, either as camp-craft specialists or as gen- 
eral counselors. It is therefore suggested to 
camp directors that they go increasingly to 
those colleges which have such Clubs to find 
new material. 


Our Committee is selected partly on a re- 
zional basis, and it is recommended that direc- 
tors write to that Committee member who is 
nearest to her. She, in turn, will have available 
a list of the institutions in her section which 
maintain Clubs. Application should then be 
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Congratulations on your successful season. 
Now, as you plan for next year remember 
that we are ready to help you with 
your catalog. Write to us. 


SAVIN HILL PRESS, Oliver Hoag, Proprietor 
32 Oliver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 























THE LARGEST, CONFIDENTIAL 
CAMP & SCHOOL REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


Selling, Leasing, forming Partnerships and Mergers 
of Camps and Schools. 





Professional MOTION PICTURES IN COLORS 
made of CAMPS AND SCHOOLS. 





Estimates and plans on all Camp Construction 





Camp and School Enrollment Service. 
Address: 


NATIONAL BUREAU of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Suite 615, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-9421-22-20 


PAUL H. HORNBECK M. OTTO BERG 











made directly to the faculty sponsor of the 

Club, who will do her best to cooperate. Com- 

mittee members are as follows: 

Edythe Saylor, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Mildred Howard, Mt. Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass. 

Laura C. Allen, 20 East 92nd St., New York City 
(out of the country winter of 1938) 

Helen Barr, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

Vivian Osborne, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 

Marion L. Young, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Thelma Dillingham, University of Texas, Austin 

Eva Seen, State Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon 

Edna Willis, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Eleanore Ginno, Junior College, San Mateo, Calif. 
(will not have sectional lists) 

Advisors: 

Harriet Aull, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Harriet Brown, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 

Margaret Holland, Barnard College, N.Y.C. 

Marguerite Schwarz, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


It is conceivable that the colleges and univer- 
sities will be more alert to the necessity of 
providing counselor training in their curriculum 
as increased demand is made on them for 
trained camp personnel. The Outing Club in 
many an institution is at present the logical 
place for the camp director to seek new leaders. 
BARBARA E. Joy. 
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The Why Of Ie All 


(Continued from Page 21) 


(3) But if you look for a person’s 
good points, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, so will he. 

(4) If you poke fun at the leaders, 
so will he. 

(S) If you gripe at everything that 
is proposed, so will he. 

(6) If you hog the best of every- 
thing, there is nothing he will 
try to imitate more enthusiasti- 
cally. 

But the consolation is this: If 
you are a gentleman, wise, gen- 
erous, just, kind, honest, a good 
sport and friendly—then he will 
do his best to be just like that. 


C. To give the boy some help in adjusting 
himself to the group may be the greatest 
service you can do him. 


1. 


re 


4. 


People who “don’t belong”’ are the mis- 
erable people of the earth. 

Due to a pampered home environment 
and constant association with maids be- 
fore they went to school, some of our 
boys have become so selfish that they 
more easily make enemies than friends. 


. A frank explanation to the boy is the 


best solution, but such things are not 
cured in a day. 

All such criticism of the boy is better 
given in private, and praise in public. 


D. The acquisition of physical skills has many 
advantages besides pleasing the parents 
and boys. 


a 


It is often the key to satisfactory social 

adjustment. 

a. Happiness depends fundamentally 
upon the respect and admiration of 
those whose opinion you respect. 

. This applies to all ages and walks of 
life. 
. But it is particularly true of a boy. 
(1) Unless he has the admiration or 
at least the recognition of his 
companions, there is nothing for 
him in life worth living for. 
He can easily go to criminal 
lengths to secure some measure 
of recognition, and you may be 
sure that he will be the focal 
point of trouble in your cabin. 
. If he can become definitely superior 
in some activity, his fellows will no- 
tice and admire him. 

e. And if he is admired he can relax his 
natural tension and suspicion so that 
other commendable aspects of his 
personality can develop. 


(1) He does not feel ashamed to be 
second-rate in other activities. 

(2) He can praise other boys and 
not feel that he is by the same 
action belittling himself. 

2. It is a mistake, however, to encourage 
most boys to be content with proficiency 
in only one activity. 

a. In some cases it is unavoidable, but 
usually the boy will have talent in 
several fields. 

. The boy who is awkward in all but 
one activity may easily be made un- 
happy by his companions. 

(1) They derisively call him the 
“sailor” or the “cowboy,”’ etc. 

(2) He may become so sensitive 
that he is afraid to make a try 
at anything else. 

(3) He may finally doubt the worth 
of his own specialty, and be- 
come ashamed of it. 

c. The boy proficient in only one ac- 
tivity tends to refuse to participate 
in or enjoy any camp group activities. 

. Some skills acquired in camp may be 
enjoyed the rest of one’s life: these 
should be stressed. 

a. This is particularly true of skills in 
which a large group is not required. 
(1) Therefore, sports like football 

and basketball should not be 
stressed. 

(2) Activities like handicraft, camp- 
ing, sailing, tennis, etc., can be 
done alone or with few com- 
panions. 

. Nor should skills be stressed which 
require a body in the pink of physi- 
cal perfection; they are soon useless 
and sometimes permanently dam- 
aging. 

. Sports peculiar to camp life and sum- 
mer time should have precedence 
over what the boy does in winter 
time. 

. It must always be remembered that 
skills are only a means to an end. 

a. Camp Charlevoix is not a training 
camp or an athletic club. 

b. Skills are subservient to character 
building, and immediate and future 
happiness. 


IV. The counselor, as well as the boys and the par- 
ents, may expect major benefits from camp. 
A. There is no reason why he should not have 
a great time; most of us do. 
. You may expect to acquire more than a 
mere acquaintance with new skills. 
. You may if you will form life-long friends 
among both campers and counselors. 
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D. It is fun to mold character, to play the 
sage; and it should give you much respect 
for your job to realize that you are doing 
no less than that. You were chosen first 
because you are an admirable fellow, and 
only secondarily because you have some 
skills. 

E. You will have the fun of giving; and it is 
one of the world’s great truths that it is 
more fun to give than to receive. 





Are Gang Showers Suitable 
for Girls? 


How much privacy is necessary or advisable 
in a girls’ shower room? Is the traditional lay- 
out of separate compartments insuring strict 
privacy still preferable? or can the girls well 
take over the open or gang type of shower room 
long in vogue for boys’ use? 

A point in policy is involved here which must 
be settled by every girls’ camp director who 
plans a bath house or shower facilities. 

That there has been a marked change in 
point of view regarding the matter of privacy 
in recent years is evidenced in the unpublished 
findings of the National Park Service, accumu- 
lated during the past few months. In designing 
its demonstration camps, the Park Service de- 
sired to so construct the camps that they might 
be useable for either girls or boys, and in order 
to determine the proper action in regard to 
shower facilities, sought the advice of the 
directors of several leading private camps for 
girls, the camp experts in leading girls’ organi- 
zations, a number of physical-education author- 
ities, doctors, and psychologists. 

Of the replies to these inquiries, only two 
recommended that privacy still be provided in 
girls showers. All other replies concurred in the 
opinion that community or gang showers were 
suitable for girls, most of the authorities main- 
taining that such showers were not only per- 
missible but advisable. However, several of 
the advisers felt that in addition to the open 
shower room for general use by the girls, one 
or two separate compartments with dressing 
booths adjoining, might well be provided for 
use by those campers and staff members for 
whom absolute privacy seems desirable or 
necessary. 

What has been said regarding shower facili- 
ties does not apply to toilet facilities, however: 
here opportunity for strict privacy should be 
provided. 
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The prevailing point of view seems to be 
that in general the same type of facilities are 
acceptable for both girls and boys. There is a 
definite trend to provide open showers for girls, 
a movement that is growing fast with the re- 
sult that the earlier objections have practically 
been abandoned. In respect to both girls and 
boys, most correspondents feel that adolescent 
physical and emotional needs are better met 
by having a group shower unit. 

As a result of these findings, the plans for 
the demonstration camps of the National Park 
Service have recently been redesigned to in- 
clude a gang shower room for girl campers, and 
a similar gang shower room for staff members, 
the latter having two private compartments 
attached, which are to be available for use by 
either campers or staff members if they choose. 

A typical letter from a girls’ camp director 
follows: 

“T am inclined to believe that privacy in 
shower rooms for girls is not necessary. They 
are quite accustomed to undress. together and 
I would take it for granted that they could 
take their showers together. 

“This is a very different matter from having 
separate toilet facilities, a question which I 
believe has also come up for discussion. Privacy 
in this matter is the right of each child.” 
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Established camp, equipped tor one hundred per- 
sons, on beautiful Northern Michigan lake. Ideal for 
dramatic and creative arts. Buildings in excellent condition. 
Also have frontage on same lake, suitable for establishing 
new camp. Box 792, THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, 330 
South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


WANTED: Equipped Camp for about 60 in New England 
or New York. Box 784, THE CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE, 330 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


NATURE’S WONDER FIBRE 

In the Netherlands Indies there grows a natural 
tree fibre called Kapok of such remarkable quali- 
ties that new uses are constantly being found for 
it. Probably nowhere else in the world does a fibre 
grow with as many characteristics as Kapok. It is 
extremely light; it is impervious to moisture; it is 
pliable, odorless, resilient, and vermin-proof; it is 
easy to sterilize, to manipulate, and to preserve; it 
has. great buoyancy; and it absorbs and reduces 
vibrations and sound. 

Genuine Kapok is the fibre of a tree found by 
the Hollanders more than three hundred years ago 
and now growing in nearly every part of the Neth- 
erlands Indies, but especially in Java and South- 
Celebes, where climatic and soil conditions are par- 
ticularly suitable for its cultivation. The Kapok 
tree blooms two or three times during the dry sea- 
son and must be harvested with great care by ex- 
perienced harvesters. 

Kapok has the highest buoyancy of all materials 
in use for this purpose. Its floating power is about 
5 times as great as that of cork and submerged it 
has a carrying capacity of 30 times its own weight. 
Whereas other materials deteriorate more or less 
rapidly, Kapok loses in buoyancy only 10% in 
30 days of submersion. Drying in the sun will re- 
store the elasticity of the Kapok fibre to its former 
degree of efficiency very quickly. A small pillow 
will hold one’s head above the water for days on 
end. 


FOR SALE: 











The Results of Camping 


(Continued from Page 13) 


3. New interests acquired: 


Pree Te Te Tree ee 51 
eg rere eee 30 
In miscellaneous activities .......... 11 
In personal appearance ............ 2 
SD oc tveveeneenvuwndos 2 
a Pe rer 2 
In personal hygiene .............:. 1 
4. New skills developed: 
| Te eee 18 
EE wen he ewin Ed eve eeweenie 10 
PE ced ddgethbeeevewisennndees 6 
EE tinicheac unwise eebinins 6 
Nature craft, dancing, diving, sew- 
ee ree each 2 
BE Mitinted ocr ekneereceaeies 8 
ree er re 8 
PE he ckueiecewe te bedeendooes 6 
EE New Citi ewe yds orwiieena 5 


Making bamboo pipes 
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It is interesting to note that actually 
eighteen different girls made bamboo pipes for 
the first time in their lives; many developed 
entirely new skills in diving, dancing, archery, 
weaving, and many other activities. 

Twenty-three parents indicated that their 
daughters seemed more appreciative of what 
they were trying to do for them. Thirty-one 
said that their daughters showed more poise 
and less fear of people. Twenty-seven said that 
their daughters are better able to care for them- 
selves. Out of thirty-six, twenty-one thought 
their daughter’s counselor superior, thirteen 
satisfactory, and two unstaisfactory. The di- 
rector found more than two somewhat unsatis- 
factory, particularly in dealing wisely and tact- 
fully with young girls and their problems. 
Parents therefore might have discovered more 
of them satisfactory and unsatisfactory. This 
also supports the judgment that this is a mini- 
mum report. He hopes that parents will 
continue to feel that ninety-five percent of his 
counselors are satisfactory. 


If there is this indicated improvement in 
physical condition, attitudes, and skills, these 
new interests and appreciations, poise and self- 
sufficiency, are we producing better boys and 
girls and are we giving value received? Do 
these results contribute enough to better char- 
acter and finer personality to justify attention 
to specific objectives? 

Would it not be difficult, if not entirely im- 
possible, for anyone to point out a way ofl 
bringing about finer character and personality 
except in this way,—the development of spe- 
cific skills, ideals, attitudes, interests, and 
physical adequacies? Are our specific objec- 
tives the best possible in the camp environment 
to be effective in reaching our ultimate objec- 
tives? Certainly many of them are excellent 
and do lead definitely in that direction. Physi- 
cal adequacy is so primary that no point need 
be made of it here. Habits determine character 
and destiny. If camp routine can be made to 
aim directly at the changing of unsatisfactory 
ones for the better, we are well on our way. In 
cur boys and girls these unsatisfactory habits 
are so glaring that it should be a relatively 
simple matter to set up means of changing them 
to some degree while in camp; but our aim 
must be at clear-cut and isolated targets, not at 
generalities. The same may be said equally 
pointedly with reference to attitudes. It is 
somewhat more difficult to discover and work 
out motivation and methodology to alter or 
develop them. The close community life oi 
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camp gives us superior opportunities. We can 
devise schemes for making our boys and girls 
more unselfish, more helpful, more cooperative, 
more considerate, and all the rest. Our best 
schemes will start with providing opportunities 
and inspiration definitely related to example, 
instruction or guidance, and very intelligent 
and skillful recognition. Camp almost of itself 
throws these opportunities in the way. Boys 
and girls come to camp with bad attitudes not 
because they have deliberately chosen to have 
them but because they have been badly taught 
and have been exposed to vicious example, 
usually in their own homes. 

We have all recognized that no other environ- 
ment develops less resistance to the acquiring 
of new interests or provides in itself for more 
unschemed exposure to them. It seems safe to 
contend that there is nothing that can be done 
for anyone, young or old, that will develop 
interesting and attractive personality as much 
as will the increase of interests and valuable 
skills. This is truly creative. New skills and 
interests mean new self-confidence, new poise, 
new dignity and self-respect. One sets forth to 
conquer when he knows and can do his bit with 
the assurance that he contributes something to 
the sum total and need not be ashamed of that 
contribution. 





Camp Insurance Problems 
(Continued from Page 11) 


include automobiles, however, but does include 
all water craft, saddle horses, etc. The initial 
premium is computed upon estimated enroll- 
ment of campers, and accessories, and the final 
premium is determined in an audit made by the 
company. 

In the event of the camp being a close cor- 
poration, it is my custom to include as named 
assured the owners thereof that their personal 
liability may be avoided. At this point, note 
carefully the wide distinction that exists be- 
tween Public Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. They are absolutely separate and 
distinct forms of coverage, and confusion in 
understanding this fact has often resulted in 
serious consequences. 


W orkmen’s Compensation Insurance 
A single illustration will show the importance 
of the protection given by a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation policy. It happened a long time ago. 
In a summer camp near my home the owners 
had protested the then existing charge of $10 
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for such a policy—however, the insistence of 
the agency prevailed. So ends Chapter 1. 

Chapter No. 2 is a different story. A kitchen 
maid slipped on a potato peel and fell—an 
X-ray showed minor injury to her elbow. Later 
she left camp and in turn brought suit for 
malpractice and “permanent disability.” Over 
$1,500 was paid to adjust the claim. But for 
the policy, the camp owner would have borne 
the expense under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

This insurance is not obligatory. An em- 
ployer of five or more persons, certain occu- 
pations excepted, is required to have such 
coverage or he becomes subject to the Common 
Law governing accident claims. In the State 
of Maine he is liable for a minimum of $6.00 
weekly and not more than $18.00 weekly for 
500 weeks, and not exceeding $6,000. 

To effect this insurance your agent will file, 
with the Industrial Accident Commission, your 
Assent, as it is called, to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. You in turn secure policy; or 
file satisfactory proof of your ability to pay 
the compensation and benefits provided. The 
premium rates generally are based on the 
various classifications of occupation and the 
wages paid therein. The policy is issued at an 
estimated premium, which, later, subsequent 
to the audit of the gross payroll, is finally 
adjusted. 

The settlement of all claims is reviewed by 
the Industrial Accident Commission, and the 
minutest deviation from the exact amount due, 
whether in favor of the company or the claim- 
ant, is peremptorily rectified. In the adjust- 
ment of claims the assured plays an important 
role. In fact, a satisfactory outcome depends 
largely upon his cooperation. A prompt noti- 
fication to your agent of any accident, with the 
attending circumstances, hastens settlement. 
And, might I add, do not construe the permis- 
sion for first aid allowances to include attention 
unnecessarily expensive or luxurious. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


There are several distinct forms of protec- 
tion for automobile owners. 

Automobile Liability Insurance covers your 
legal responsibility for personal injuries to 
others, provides for the defense of suits, and 
pays all costs and damages awarded up to the 
amount of the policy limits. 


Property Damage Insurance will protect you 
in cases that involve legal liability for damage 
to the property of others including automobiles. 
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Fire, Theft. and Collision Insurance. Cars 
do burn and are stolen, and collision is a daily 
occurrence. With reference to fire, theft, and 
collision insurance there is also obtainable, as 
an alternative, what is known as a Compre- 
hensive Policy. Under a single contract it 
insures private passenger automobiles for fire 
and theft and many other hazards which may 
cause damage to the car and loss to the owner, 
such as vandalism, malicious defacement of 
finish, and so forth, with or without the usual 
collision coverage. 


The cost of the various forms of automobile 
insurance depends greatly upon make, model, 
and age of your automobile, the territory in 
which it is used principally, and its present 
market value. Quite a number of the coverages 
mentioned are really self-explanatory. 


So much for the opportunities of protecting 
your car. What you should do, or not do, 
depends entirely upon the extent of your will- 
ingness to assume yourself any loss incurred. 
The rates, however, for most of these various 
kinds of insurance are at a figure so low that 
each class of coverage merits at least some 
consideration. 


Your automobile public-liability insurance, 
regardless of cost, is absolutely imperative. It 
further behooves you to know positively that 
your policy provides coverage for every re- 
quirement of the camp. Primarily it should be 
remembered that your camp automobiles are 
not considered as private vehicles throughout 
the year, consequently, there are endorsements 
and permits required to effect complete liabil- 
ity protection during the camp season. By 
taking a policy for a year, promptly notifying 
your agent of the dates when camp opens and 
closes, your permit for transporting members 
and guests, absolutely necessary to safeguard 
your protection, this and other endorsements 
may be made to effect substantial saving in 
premium. 


It is my observation that one important 
detail in camp automobile liability insurance 
may be overlooked. I refer to the lack of cov- 
erage on cars used, but not the property of 
camp owners, in connection with the existence, 
ownership, maintenance, or operation of the 
camp. It often happens that a borrowed or 
rented car is used on occasion and the needed 
protection might readily be had under your 
own liability policy. 


In the foregoing paragraphs I have given 
you just a sketchy outline of the imperatives in 
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camp insurance. Whole books are devoted to 
a single one of the classifications mentioned, 
and I could hope only to draw your attention 
to few essential points. Even as the patient 
relies on his physician, so must an assured 
rely upon his agent. Insurance is highly tech- 
nical and an insurance policy is either correctly 
or incorrectly written. There is no middle 
ground. It insures or it does not insure. And 
on your agent lies much of the responsibility. 


Somewhat in parenthesis, may I speak of a 
new feature developed in Use and Occupancy 
Insurance. It is called Tuition Fee’s Insurance. 
The title is appealing, but an analysis of the 
contract, considering its substantial additional 
cost, leaves serious doubt as to its desirability. 


Perhaps, in passing, I should call your 
attention to Burglary and Theft Insurance— 
because of the usually isolated location of sum- 
mer camps. If you are interested in such pro- 
tection, do not be beguiled by the lesser cost of 
burglary-only coverage. Evidence of forcible 
entry into the premises is oftentimes lacking 
and a burglary-only contract requires such 
evidence as proof of claim. Forget the Slight 
increase in the cost of the theft coverage and 
have it included in your policy. 


And then there is Windstorm Insurance, and 
insurance against damage that may be caused 
by collapse of buildings, and so on ad infinitum. 
It was long ago written, “Of making many 
books there is no end.” In the newer forms oi 
available insurance, that tendency also appears 
true. Looking over the records of my prede- 
cessors, I find that for forty years beginning 
with 1851, our office furnished protection only 
against the hazards of fire and lightning. In 
1898 innovations were introduced and since 
then have never ceased coming. Insurance? 
Let me give you a suggestion of what a single 
company with its affiliates offers you: Cameras; 
Earthquake; Explosion; Golf; Jewelry; Laun- 
dry; Personal Effects; Neon Signs; Profits and 
Commissions; Rain; Wedding Presents; or to 
steal a well known advertising slogan—about 
57 different varieties. 


As in the choice of friends, so in the selection 
of insurance—one must exercise judgment. We 
are said to be rich in proportion to the things 
we can cheerfully do without. What insurance, 
and the amount of insurance, a camp owner 
should carry, must be determined by the same 
token—what loss in peace of mind and mate- 
rial things will he suffer cheerfully. 
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A SPECIAL SERVICE 


One of the special services to active members 
of the American Camping Association which 
has received a most favorable reception is that 
of the Group Subscription Plan to THE CAmpP- 
ING MaGazINE. Any active member can sub- 
scribe to ten or more subscriptions to THE 
CAMPING MAGAZINE at $1.00 per subscription. 
The magazine issues will be sent directly to the 
addresses of the recipients. 

These subscriptions have been used in sev- 
eral ways by camp directors. The majority of 
them go to counselors employed by the direct- 
ors. Keeping counselors abreast of the best 
thinking and of current developments in camv- 
ing has proved a good investment to group sub- 
scribers. 

Many group subscriptions are mailed to par- 
ents of campers and prospective campers. In 
this way, parents are reminded of the educa- 
tional opportunities of camp'ng throughout the 
year. Several camp directors have indicated 
that this type of distribution is one of the most 
effective phases of their promotional programs. 

A third popular use of group subscriptions 1s 
that of having students in camping courses 
receive THE CAMPING MAGAZINE regularly. 
The instructor who is an active member of the 
Association may provide these subscriptions at 
$1.00 each for his students. 

Another use of the Group Subscription Plan 
which has been of great service to camping is 
that of sending THr CAMPING MAGAZINE to 
members of camp and sponsoring committees. 
Your camp committee will certainly have a 
more intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of your camp if they have the 
opportunity of reading THE CAMPING MaAGa- 
ZINE regularly. 

This special service is confined solely to 
active members of the Association. All you 
have to do to take advantage of this plan is 
(1) to send a list of the names to whom you 
wish THE CAMPING MAGAZINE sent (there 
must be at least ten); (2) together with their 
addresses; (3) indicate with the letter C after 
each name if the recipient is a counselor, P if 
he or she is a parent, and S if the receiver is a 
student; (4) indicate what month the subscrip- 
tion is to start (we publish October through 
June); and, finally, (5) send a check to cover 
the number of subscriptions at $1.00 each. 

Every one of our group subscribers is enthu- 
slastic about this plan. Try it yourself! Just 
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one word—your head counselors should be 
members of the Association. They should be 
encouraged to join the Section of the Associa- 
tion nearest their winter residence, rather than 
to be recipients of group subscriptions. 

You can still start your subscriptions with 
this issue—our first fall number. Send in your 
lists today! 





Camping Trends and Public Areas 


(Continued from Page 19) 


cisco Municipal Camp near Yosemite where a 
cabin and three wholesome meals may be 
obtained for $2.00 a day. In addition, an 
excellent recreational program is provided in 
which campers may participate, if they so 
desire. 

The cabins in these western camps are built 
to rent at a low rate. They are much simpler 
than the expensive stone and log bungalows we 
so frequently provide and they do not contain 
the bathrooms and plumbing that some think 
are absolutely essential. The cabins are 
grouped around central shower, toilet and 
laundry facilities and the inconvenience of 
walking to them is readily accepted as part of 
the adventure of camping out. They even get 
along without electric lights! Says Superin- 
tendent White, of Sequoia on that subject: 
‘Electric lighting is such an accepted utility 
that at first it seems necessary everywhere in 
public or operator areas. Yet nothing conduces 
to a quiet park atmosphere as general darkness 
except in or near buildings—We are against 
street or highway lighting. Operator’s cabins 
are lit by kerosene hand lamps and candles. 
Many visitors like it. Few complain. Some 
are loud in approval. I think that with a little 
pressure we could have had a $100,000 electric 
light layout at Giant Forest a few years ago; 
but we are now glad that the pressure was not 
exercised.” 

I am sure that we shall find these simpler 
facilities, which to my mind are in keeping 
with the park atmosphere, acceptable to the 
greater part of the public which we hope to 
serve. 

Camps, camp grounds, and low cost cabins 
for the use of schools, traveling youth groups, 
recreational organizations and for families are 
among the most needed recreational facilities 
on all types of public areas now and in the 
forseeable future. As we make evident our 
willingness to make our areas of greater value 
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to the community by meeting these recrea- 
tional needs, we may lay claim to substantial 
and continuing appropriations to make this 
work possible. 


In closing I want to share with you this 
recent letter from Lebert Weir: 


“Please accept my heartiest thanks for a copy of 
the report entitled ‘The National Park Service in 
the Field of Organized Camping’. 


“The fact that the National Park Service has 
gone into this important service field ought to have 
a very profound effect in extending it among mu- 
nicipalities and private agencies—in fact it already 
has as I see by the report. I sincerely hope that 
sometime the educational authorities of the country 
will incorporate camping as a part of the regular 
school activity, organizing their schools on a year 
around basis, utilizing the summer season for camp- 
ing and other forms of outdoor life activities, espe- 
cially for the pupils in city schools. Of course 
every park and recreation department ought to do 
something in the field of camping. I feel very 
strongly that one of the greatest social-educational- 
recreational services that can be rendered city boys 
and girls is to bring them into vital contact with 
the open country just as often and just as long as 
possible. The more I see of city life the more I 
fear for the future welfare of our country, espe- 
cially so long as urbanism is the dominant charac- 
teristic of our culture. Industry and the soil must 
be more closely linked somehow, if we are to avoid 
the ever mounting numbers of unemployed and the 
ever rising need for public and private relief. It is 
an interesting fact that most of our present day 
pathological social problems arose with the rise of 
industry and urbanism—also our economic prob- 
lems. 


‘So, I think that there is no more important 
thing both in the social and economic fields than 
the things you in the National Park Service are 
doing to turn the minds and hearts of the people to 
the first and the last mother of us all—Mother 
Nature. The longer I remain in this work the more 
I feel that the park people hold the most funda- 
mental elements for wholesome recreation both in 
its physical and cultural sense.” 
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Camp as a Continuing Experience 


(Continued from Page 9) 


brance; a bit of poetry, a sprig of ever- 
green, or a picture of camp in winter. Final 
announcement of reunion plans. 


January—Resolve: to make the next camp 
season the best ever. Announce counselors 
who will return. From now on emphasize 
the coming season. 


February—A story about camp in mid-winter 
or possible emphasis on Washington, Lin- 
coln, or Valentine’s Day. A statement con- 
cerning new projects under way, and more 
news of counselors and campers. 


March—A feature concerning the Lenten sea- 
son or plans for a Vesper Service. An- 
nounce preliminary plans for the coming 
season, and secure names and addresses of 
campers. Advance notice of a Spring Re- 
union. It is interesting to the youngsters 
to tabulate the number of months, weeks, 
days, hours, minutes, etc., to the opening 
of camp. 


A pril-May-June—These issues should be filled 
with details of plans for the approaching 
season. News preparatory to opening camp. 
Spring is in the air. How long until camp? 
Return of old counselors, reunions, meet- 
ings of counselors, etc. 


4. Reunions 

Make much of reunions. Many camps hold 
reunions at some central point during 
Christmas holidays, providing a place to 
swim, eats, entertainment, and reminders 
of camp. If the camp constituency is not 
too widely separated, monthly parties may 
be successful. A Spring Reunion “peps” 
things up for the coming season. Make 
invitations and content of reunions attrac- 
tive. It is worth it not to count the cost 
too carefully. Camp movies are always ef- 
fective; tent reunions, under guidance of 
the counselor, are highly effective. 


5. Chain Letters 
Tent groups keep in touch by circulating 
letters; attach to the letter list of dates 
and person to whom letter is finally sent. 


6. Work at Camp 
If camp is not too far away, the director 
or responsible counselor might take a few 
campers to camp on week-ends for the 
purpose of working on special projects. 

7. Winter Camping 

In locations where this may be feasible, a 

whole field of opportunity for contact and 

continuing camp experience exists. 
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8. Minute Man Service 

One camp reports this idea for rapid con- 
tact with campers by means of telephone: 
campers divided into geographic areas 
headed by counselor or responsible adult; 
areas divided into units headed by a team 
captain. A call goes from headquarters to 
the area heads or counselors, who in turn 
call the team captains, and the team cap- 
tains contact each member of their respec- 
tive teams personally. 


II. KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH COUNSELORS 


1. Letters 
Most of our counselors are located at 
widely divergent points between camp sea- 
sons and the only point of contact is by 
correspondence. This is important, and if 
they are too numerous for personal letters, 
an occasional form letter may be valuable. 


2. Correspondence Courses 
All of our counselors need training and 
information which will keep them abreast 
of the rapid development of the camping 
movement. 


3. Encourage Camper Contact 
Suggest visitation or correspondence _ be- 
tween counselor and camper. Tent reunions, 
birthday remembrances, letters, etc., make 
important contacts. 


4. Training Courses 
Available leaders may be enrolled in train- 
ing courses. 


5. Counselor Fraternity 
If circumstances permit, an organization of 
counselors, both present and former, can be 
most worthwhile for both members and 
camp. Junior counselors could have a sim- 
ilar organization. 


III. KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH PARENTS 


1. Letters 
At close of the camp season a letter to 
parents would prove interest in the child as 
an individual. This letter should be appre- 
clative and in no degree critical. Problems 
should be met by personal contact only. 


2. Questionnaire 
Sometimes a questionnaire may be used. 
A 40% return would be about the maxi- 
mum, but occasionally the results are sig- 
nificant in the study of camp values from 
a parental viewpoint. 


3. Parents at Reunions 
The atmosphere of camp reunions is un- 
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doubtedly more realistic when parents are 
not present, but on occasion it may be 
beneficial to all concerned if parents are 
included. 

4. Home Visitation 
No other contact compares with the visit 
to the home. Make it a social and friendly 
visit and the business angle will take care 
of itself. 

5. Parent Association 
Where conditions permit, an organization 
of parents may serve as a welfare group 
and assist camp in many ways. In some 
instances a separate group of fathers or 
mothers may be advisable. 

6. Parents as Committeemen 
No persons are more vitally concerned with 
the policy and conduct of our camps than 
those parents who are aware of the values 
of the camp experience as evidenced in the 
lives of their children. If the committee 
serves aS a governing body, a majority 
group of parents might not provide un- 
biased judgment, but a_ representation 
would unquestionably make a definite con- 
tribution. 


At the outset we considered the analysis of 
the immediate season, studies to be made, and 
preparation for the year to come. Let us pre- 
sent a few additional suggestions for the di- 
rector to consider as his personal contribution 
to the enrichment of lives through a continuing 
camp experience: 


1. Improvements and Repairs 
Now is the time to set wheels in motion 
and evolve plans of action which will 
result in a better and safer camp. 

2. Scrap Book 
A filing system or scrap-book should con- 
tain ideas for games, dramatics, stunts, 
nature lore, music, poetry, stories, menu 
suggestions, equipment, advertising mate- 
rial, sports, aquatics, etc. 

3. A. C. A. Meetings 
We MUST become aware of the march of 
events in our camping movement. The 
American Camping Association is leading 
the way and it is not only an obligation 
but a privilege to be included. 

4. Training Courses 
Some of us have enjoyed wide experience 
in the camping field, but the person of 
richest experience is usually the first to 
admit that there is still much to learn. 

5. Reading 
Articles and books concerning our move- 
ment are appearing with increasing regu- 
larity. CAMPING MAGAZINE through its 
“Book Corner” suggests the best of these. 





THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 


Let’s use them. Current periodicals such 
as “Camping Magazine’, “Camping 
World’, “Character”, and “Recreation” 
are frequently helpful. 


. Camp Booklet 
Why wait until next spring to edit next 
season’s prospectus? Start it now and 
avoid that hectic rush to beat a dead-line. 
Make it a leisurely job, give ample thought 
to it and the result will be gratifying. 


. Records 
Most directors have some system of con- 
tinuous records, but if any do not, we 
suggest this step as imperative. Some form 
of cumulative record, master list, address 
book, prospect list, etc., are invaluable. 


. Camper’s Bank 
Some directors have had success with a 
savings system with regular deposits made 
between camping seasons. 

. Camp Standards 
For safeguarding the welfare of our camp- 
ers and the camp itself, we must formulate 
certain minimum standards in all phases 
of camp operation. We shall not be 
forced to fight drastic legislation if, as a 
movement, we insist upon standards suf- 
ficiently high. 

. Alumni Associations 
Distinct from parent and welfare groups, 
an organization of former campers may be 
helpful not only to camp, but to the indi- 
viduals who have passed beyond the imme- 
diate contact with camp but for whom 
camp may continue to exist as a vital, on- 
going experience. 





Summer Camp Goes Into 


W inter Quarters 


(Continued from Page 5) 


All of which brings us directly to the part 
the parents can play in this picture. What is 
our own attitude toward parents? Allowing for 
the ever-present exceptions, do we believe that 
the majority are fundamentally intelligent per- 
sons, keenly interested in their children, anx- 
ious to do the right thing as they understand it, 
and therefore welcome at camp and deserving 
of our most thoughtful ideas and suggestions? 
Or do we think that they are the chief cause 
of a child’s difficulties and therefore they are 
in our way both on the camp site and in our 
character-development job? One thing seems 
reasonably certain—no matter what our private 
belief is, until there is better understanding and 
more real sympathy between parents and camp 
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staff on a common problem, there will be little 
chance for real integration of the camp life into 
the complete life of the camper. A parent’s 
sincere interest in and knowledge of the camp 
program and the staff personalities make it 
far more possible to continue development and 
guidance of all the camp has offered. This is 
true in varying degrees whether the parents are 
foreign-born, poorly educated, over-privileged, 
or just good, average citizens. Parents cannot 
really know and understand the camp unless 
they see the camp in action and meet the staff 
members. Just knowing the director, the pros- 
pectus, and the unsettled atmosphere of ‘“Vis- 
itors’ Day” is not enough. They need to sense 
the usual tempo of the camp, and we should be 
careful not to key up our average tempo so that 
it makes home life look dull and dreary. We 
learn to use leisure at home and in camp by 
having leisure. We learn how to get on with 
ourselves by having privacy and a chance to 
develop a few of our own thoughts. We develop 
imagination and curiosity by giving them 
plenty of exercise. These opportunities should 
be carried back and forth from camp to com- 
munity and can only do so when real under- 
standing exists between home and camp. In 
schools, where real effort to know and under- 
stand individual children is made, the same 
tie-up is equally important with the teaching 
staff. Often our schools are so crowded that 
not much can be done, but in less crowded 
schools, or private schools, we need to consider 
whether the educational methods used for indi- 
vidual guidance are the same as in the camp. 
A child who goes to a camp where progressive 
educational methods are used, should go to the 
same sort of a school in the winter. Or, if he is 
used to a more formal type of curriculum, it is 
hard to expect him to get much from a com- 
paratively free program in the summer and vice 
versa. 

The best campers we have ever had and 
those who profited more enduringly from what 
was offered, came from homes or from groups 
where camping was understood and honored for 
what it really is: the culminating point of a 
winter’s work well done, the place for delight- 
ful experiences and adventure not possible in 
our daily environment, the place for developing 
self-reliance and spiritual values which are ab- 
sorbed and used to add strength, imagination, 
and fresh impetus to the business of the aver- 
age young person—his education and prepara- 


tion for life. 





